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THREE FAITHS SPEAK ON LABOR DAY, 1959 


“On this day the hosts of labor shout 
their Hosannahs!” 

So wrote Peter J. McGuire, the 
father of Labor Day, as he recalled a 
few years later the first such celebration 
in 1882 in New York City, when ten 
thousand “workingmen” — a word in 
vogue throughout the 19th century — 
paraded up Broadway, past fifty dig- 
nitaries in a Union Square reviewing 
stand, and along Fifth Avenue to Forty- 
second Street. 

McGuire, founder of the Carpenters 
national union the year before at the 
age of twenty-nine, four years later 
became the first secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor. In 
1956, fifty years after his death, the 
Post Office issued a commemorative 
stamp which went on sale on Labor 
Day in Camden, New Jersey, where a 
marble statue and memorial mark his 
grave, erected by the Carpenters. 

In recalling the origin of the first 
Labor Day, McGuire told of making 
the proposal to New York City’s central 
labor body on May 8, 1882. Other 


holidays, he said, were ‘representative 
of the religious, civil and military 
spirit. But none representative of the 


industrial spirit — the great vital force 
of every nation.” He picked the first 
Monday in September because “it would 
come at the most pleasant season of the 
year, nearly midway between the Fourth 
of July and Thanksgiving, and would 
fill a wide gap in the chronology of 
legal holidays.” 
First Labor Sunday, 1904 

The idea spread rapidly to other 
cities. In 1887 five states made Labor 
Day a state-wide holiday, with twenty- 
five more following suit before the 
Congress in 1894 declared Labor Day 
for the territory under federal jurisdic- 
tion. Ten years later Labor Sunday 
came into being, promoted by a machin- 
ist who had become a Presbyterian 
minister, Rev. Charles Stelzle. Stelzle 


By Clair M. Cook 


for several years was a fraternal dele- 
gate to the A. F. of L. conventions from 
the Federal Council of Churches, giv- 
ing addresses to the labor gathering 
each year. He headed a department of 
Church and Labor in the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions for ten years, the 
first position of the sort in any Protes- 
tant denomination. 

When Labor Day began seventy- 
seven years ago, the churches of all 
denominations, Protestant and Catholic 


We are grateful to God that large 
numbers in organized labor are also 
in the churches. As a union leader or 
member each individual is responsi- 
ble to God for his conduct in his 
union as in his other activities. We 
urge our churches, therefore, to help 
their members who are also union 
members to grow in their understand- 
ing of the purpose and place which 
unions properly have in today's world; 
and to encourage them to participate 
more effectively and responsibly in 
the life and affairs of their unions. 
Responsible group action there, as in 
churches or elsewhere, depends upon 
members with an informed and alert 
sense of individual responsibility. 

— Labor Sunday Message, 

National Council of Churches 


alike, had little knowledge of the labor 
movement and except for a very few 
individual ministers, almost no concern. 
The tradition of the church as a purely 
“Spiritual” institution, not to become 
embroiled in the daily round of “world- 
ee affairs, was prevalent. But as trade 
unionism became an increasingly im- 
portant element of economic life, and 
as the viewpoint of church leadership 
turned more toward accepting respon- 
sibility for making all of life Christian, 
such men as Stelzle and Father Peter 
Dietz appeared. 


Messages by Three Faiths 

In 1917 the Federal Council of 
Churches began the tradition which con- 
tinues in the National Council of 
Churches, the issuance of an annual 
Labor Sunday Message. Since 1945 the 
Social Action Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference has 
prepared an annual Labor Day State- 
ment, in 1959 again written by its 
director’ the Very Rev. Msgr. George 
G: Higgins. To make the picture com- 
plete, the Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica has also issued a Labor Day State- 
ment prepared by its new president, 
Rabbi Max D. Davidson. The Syna- 
gogue Council embraces all three 
branches of Judaism — Reform, Con- 
servative and Orthodox. 

Looking back after the American 
Federation of Labor had become well 
established, Peter McGuire recalled the 
days when “trade unions were of no 
consequence ; trade unionists were harm- 


less fanatics.” But, he continued, in 
words even more appropriate today, 
oe S 

Now they are of more weight, more 


influential, more powerful. No longer 
can they be sneered down or cajoled; 
they must be met, they must be recog- 
nized.” 
Unions and Freedom Linked 

The Labor Day pronouncements of 
all three faiths this year agree not only 
that labor unions must be recognized 
but that they are a valuable part of the 
American democratic scene. ‘We be- 


lieve,” says the Protestant statement, 
“that free collective bargaining is a 
necessity for economic freedom in an 


orderly society.” ‘“The concept and the 
practice of free and responsible co- 
operation,” says Rabbi Davidson, ‘‘be- 
tween employers and employees in open 
good faith for the common weal of 
our citizenry emerges as a major force 


for democracy.” ‘Voluntary _ labor- 
management cooperation,” says Msgr. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Toward A Union Judiciary 


Since publication of the adjoining 
column with its suggestion for a “Judi- 
cial Council” as an internal “supreme 
court” in international unions, we have 
received some responses which indicate 
the idea is receiving attention. Among 
them are letters from three international 
union presidents and one secretary- 
treasurer. 


One president of a rail union does 
not “see any need for such a body” and 
-feels “‘that it would tend to lessen the 
eficiency of the organization,’ while 
“our present law affords all avenues of 
appeal.” The others, however, are more 
favorable. “I think its reasoning is 
sound,” says one. Another, an AFL- 
CIO vice president, says the proposal 
“appears to be very timely and good.” 

Perhaps it is not out of order to re- 
veal that the idea was the center of an 
hour’s discussion of the problems of 
union democracy with President A. J. 
Hayes of the Machinists before it was 
put forth in written form. Mr. Hayes 
has had reservations about the applica- 
tion of the “public review board” idea 
as a delegation of too much power to an 
“outside” body whose decisions are not 
informed by years of experience within 
the organization. This proposal, he felt, 
would meet some of the objections to 
the UAW approach. 

The president of a large industrial 
union commented in a two-page letter, 
“Frankly, I am of the opinion that your 
proposal has some merit and that the 
possibility of achieving logical and equit- 
able decisions might be enhanced through 
that type of procedure. . . . Your pro- 
posal deserves careful consideration by 
labor unions. . . .” 

What do you, our members, think? 
Here is an issue on which we would 
like your comment. 
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Executive Director, Religion and Labor Foundation 


Union democracy is the popular labor 
cause just now. As Jimmy Durante 
used to say, “Everybody’s gettin’ inta 
da act.” There is the new Fund for 
the Republic study of seventy union 
constitutions — which deals with words, 
not always with actual practices. (The 
Soviet Union has a good constitution on 
paper.) Then there is C. Peter Ma- 
grath’s article in the July Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, which 
concludes that “democracy in union 
government is probably an unattainable 
ideal.” And of course there are ever 
with us the McClellans, the Graham 
Bardens, and the loud voices from those 
outstanding management organizations, 
the Chamber of Commerce and_ the 


NAM. 


There is a vital distinction between 
public law and private law, which gov- 
erns churches, trade unions, or other 
associations from within. I do not want 
the government telling the Methodist 
Church what to put in its constitution — 
but with an elected General Conference 
and conscientious 


leaders, we can 
achieve not perfection but workable 
fairness inside the organization. So it 


is with the labor movement. 


The Auto Workers have gone out- 
side their own ranks for a Public Re- 


—_— 


LAW IS NOT ENOUGH 


Law cannot save society, though 
society is lost without law. Labor 
legislation in itself cannot produce 
industrial peace, though such legis- 
lation is essential to industrial peace. 
It is an accepted fact that we cannot 
totally legislate morality, but by 
legislation we can dispose indiv'duals 
and groups to the better acceptance 
of moral principles. Indusirial peace 
is principally the fruit of justice and 
charity in operation as virtues in 
industrial and economic society, and 
this is a condition which legislation 
can accelerate or prevent depending 
upon its nature. 

— Msgr. Francis W. Carney 
in Ave Maria 


EE 


view Board, which seems to serve their 
needs. But those who contend, as does 
President Hayes of the Machinists, that 
no outsider can have the thorough under- 
standing given by long internal union 
experience, have a legitimate point. Yet, 
I contend, there faces the laber move- 
ment a necessity for separating the final 
judicial function from the executive. 


In the Methodist Church, for in- 
stance, the nine-member Judicial Coun- 
cil determines questions of constitu- 
tionality and hears appeals, including 
that of a bishop who has been tried by 
constitutional procedure. But the mem- 
bers, nominated by the Council of 
Bishops and elected by General Con- 
ference, are ineligible to be members of 
General Conference thereafter or to 
have ‘administrative service in any con- 
nectional office.” They are judges only, 
and the United States courts have up- 
held their decisions as legal under the 
powers granted by the “private law” of 


the church. 


Why not adapt this to the union 
structure? A five-man Judicial Coun- 
cil in the union, barred from adminis- 


trative duties — respected leaders of 
long experience, possibly including re- 
tired general officers — could have a 


status and function comparable to the 
Supreme Court. They would have the 
long union experience to make proper 
censtitutional interpretations, and to 
judge with insight as well as equity in 
the cases of aggrieved individuals or 
locals whose appeals reach this final 
stage. Yet they would not have the 
executive duties nor the office-seeking 
necessities of those who now usually 
perform the judicial function, 


This, I think, makes sense. It would 
do all possible to eliminate conflict of 
interest yet it would keep the function 
an internal process. It would’ maintain 
the highest judiciary on a separate level 
apart; and it would answer both a real 
need and the public clamor which may 
otherwise result in legislation far less 
desirable than such voluntary action 
would, be. 

— Reprinted from the weekly 
column of July 30 
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Seminary Conferences Set For 
AFL-C10 and UAW Conventions 


Seminary students from both West 
Coast and East Coast theological schools 
will meet under RLCA auspices within 
three weeks of each other to observe 
major lator conventions and to hold 
their own discussion sessions on the 
relation of religion and labor. The ses- 
sions will be held in San Francisco 
September 21-22 during the AFL-CIO 
Convention and in Atlantic City on 
October 9-10 with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Convention. 

For the San Francisco mecting, labor 
leaders who have indicated their willing- 
ness to address the student sessions in- 
clude President A. J. Hayes of the 
Machinists, who is Ethical Practices 
Ccmmittee chairman; President George 
M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks, 
AFL-CIO vice-president and former 
United Nations delegate; President 
Daniel E. Conway of the new Ameri- 
can Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 
who led the fight against corruption in 
the union which the 1957 AFL-CIO 
convention expelled; and AFL-CIO 
Representative for Religious Relations, 


Charles C. Webber. 


Following an orientation session, the 
students will cbserve the convention on 
Monday morning as guests of the AFL- 
CIO. On the same occasion local 
Protestant clergymen will also be ob- 
servers, and both groups will join in a 
luncheon arranged and presided over by 
Rev. Cameron P. Hall, executive secre- 
tary of the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life of the National 
Council of Churches. The afternoon 
session will be followed by a dinner 
for the student group, who will again 
witness the convention program on 
‘Tuesday morning, concluding with a 
nocn luncheon. 

The program at the Auto Workers 
convention will follow a similar two- 
day pattern, with the Hotel Morton as 
student headquarters. Thirty-seven stu- 
dents so far have returned cards ex- 
pressing interest in the San Francisco 
meeting, and a good but _ probably 
smaller attendance is expected at At- 
lantic City. Attendance at the AFL- 
C1O meeting is expected to run higher 
in part because there are five theological 
seminaries located in the San Francisco 
area. The last such conference in the 
West Coast region was at the Los 
Angeles CIO convention of 1954, when 
Dr. Witherspoon Dodge directed the 
group. 

As in previous years, students attend- 
ing both conferences will receive travel 
assistance of one cent per mile each 
way, while the total cost including over- 
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Dr. Cook To Address AFL-C!0, 4 State Conventions 


Busy Schedule Includes Seminaries, Local Councils 


Dr. Clair M. Cook, executive direc- 
tor of the Religicn and Labor Ceuncil 
of America, will be a platform speaker 
at the AFL-CIO Convention in San 
Francisco. The Convention opens Sep- 
tember 17 and continues through the 
25th. Arrangements for the invitation, 
extended by Mr. Meany, were made by 
Rev. Charles C. Webber, AFL-CIO 
Representative for Religious Relations 
and a long-time RLCA board member. 

In additicn to the national conven- 
tion, Dr. Cook is scheduled as a guest 
speaker at the Illinois AFL-CIO con- 
vention in Chicago on September 10 and 
at the Nevada state convention on Sep- 
tember 11, both while en route to San 
Francisco. In addition, he will be ad- 
dressing the Massachusetts AFL-CIO 
in its convention at Boston on October 
8 and the West Virginia AFL-CIO in 
Charleston, W. Va. on October 16. 


While in California, the RLCA di- 


rector will be the guest of several 


night accommodations for two nights 
will not exceed $15. 


theclogical seminaries, where he will 
speak to classes and in chapel services. 
‘These include Golden Gate Baptist, 
Pacific Lutheran, Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, and Southern California School 
of Theology. Others still tentative are 
Starr King School for the Ministry and 
the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific. Also on the California schedule 
are meetings with the Fresno Religion 
and Labor Council on September 2+ 
and the Religion and Labor Council of 
Los Angeles on September 25. Efforts 
are in progress to arrange an_ initial 
meeting for a San Francisco group on 
September 14. 

Dr. Cook’s busy schedule, which 
brings him back to Columbus cn Sep- 
tember 26, follows the West Coast trip 
with an East Coast swing beginning 
with the fall- meeting of the RLCA 
Executive Board in New York on Sept. 
30. Visits are being planned for Yale, 
Hartford, Boston University, and And- 
over-Newton seminaries during the fol- 
lowing week, preceding the seminary 
conference at Atlantic City, October 


9-10. 
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Three Faiths Speak on Labor Day, 1959 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Higgins, furnishes the atmosphere for 
our industrial relations system, on 
which depends so largely the ‘‘economic 
welfare and political freedom” of all 
the people of the United States. 

The Synagogue Council statement, 
shortest of the three, begins by pointing 
out that in the command of one day’s 
rest in seven “the first labor legislation 
in history was promulgated through the 
Ten Commandments.” Although there 
is no direct reference to the McClellan 
committee and human legislative pro- 
pesals, the message touches upon it in- 
directly when it says, “The leadership 
of both labor and management have a 
fundamental responsibility to assure that 
this achievement of American society 
(cooperation in good faith) be main- 
tained and strengthened.” 


Danger of Cynicism 

One of Msgr. Higgins’ concerns in 
the past year, reflected in his weekly 
Yardstick column, has been the deteri- 
oration of labor-management relations, 
with the “hardening”? of company atti- 
tudes toward unions in many quarters. 
Labor and management, the Labor 
Day statement notes, have “become un- 
duly suspicious and distrustful of one 
another's motives.” The result is that 
they “are being strongly tempted to rely 
on economic force and political pressure 
and on public relations stratagems and 
propaganda gimmicks as a substitute for 
good-faith collective bargaining and 
labor-management cooperation.” 

Here the NCWC statement sounds 
a note of warning. The “‘seamy side of 
labor-management relations” has become 
sO preoccupying that there is danger of 
adopting a cynical attitude, and cyni- 
cism of this sort will cancel out past 
progress. Not only that, it “will almost 
certainly compel the government, under 
any political administration, to discip- 
line labor and management more severe- 
ly than ever before and to assume more 
and more responsibility — ultimately 
too much responsibility from the point 
of view of sound social ethics — for the 
orderly and successful operation of our 
national economy.” 

"Basically Moral Problems’ 

In previous years the Catholic state- 
ments have been concerned, as Msgr. 
Higgins notes, with “‘specific and rather 
controversial problems.” This year’s 
“yurely spiritual message” is a distinct 
change of pace, with its emphasis not 
so much on events and problems as upon 
the resources and approaches needed to 
solve them. Perhaps the central thought 
from which this consideration grows is 
the conviction that “‘our principal labor- 


management problems at the present 
time are basically moral problems.” The 
need will not be solved by improvements 
in collective bargaining procedures or 
labor legislation. The great need is for 
both sides to recognize the “moral re- 
sponsibility to deal with one another 
sincerely and generously.” Cynicism 
must give way to the “Christian opti- 
mism” marking this year’s May I ad- 
dress of Pope John to workers in Rome, 
parts of which are quoted. What is 


ce 


neded for labor and management is “a 


Technical improvements in the art 
of collective bargaining and similar 
improvements in the field of labor 
legislation are admittedly desirable 
and possibly even necessary. They will 
accomplish very little, however, unless 
the responsible leaders of labor and 
management at every level of author- 
ity are convinced that they have a 
moral responsibility to deal with one 
another sincerely and generously in a 
spirit of mutual respect for one an- 
other's rights and, equally important, 
with a deep sense of their joint 
responsibility for safeguarding and 
promoting the public interest. In 
other words, the only adequate solu- 
tion to the crisis currently confronting 
us in the field of labor-management 
relations is a profound renewal of 
moral and spiritual values, which, of 
course, will never come to pass unless 
employers and workers throw them- 
selves on the mercy of God in a 
spirit of humble prayer. 


— Labor Day Statement, 
National Catholic 
Welfare Conference 


prefound renewal of moral and spiritual 
values, which, of course, will never 
come to pass unless employers and work- 
ers throw themselves on the mercy of 
God in a spirit of humble prayer.” 
Unlike the other two, the Protestant 
statement is an anonymous committee- 
prepared document. Approved by the 
Executive Board of the Division of 
Christian Life and Work, it is requested 
to be read in the churches on Labor 
Sunday. Obviously it has been prepared 
from a background of much more than 
superficial knowledge. Rather than suc- 
cumbing to the overly critical and, to use 
Msgr. Higgins’ word, cynical outlook 
toward unions so prevalent today, the 
statement is soundly appreciative of or- 
ganized labor. It calls not for a be- 
ginning but for the “continuance of +e- 
sponsible action by both labor and man- 
agement’’ as ‘“‘an absolute necessity.” 


- 


A Balanced View 


Striking the dominant note of free- 
dom, and especially of freedom for labor 
and management to reach agreement by 
“free collective bargaining,” the Protes- 
tant message is appreciative of ‘the high 
level of responsibility” shown by or- 
ganized labor in its collective bargain- 
ing. It speaks of the propriety of church 
people’s concern for ‘“‘malpractices and 
corruption by some leaders of labor,” but 
it reminds that this concern is shared 
widely in labor circles and adds that 
“church people must not forget corrup- 
tion disclosed on the part of manage- 
men as well. On this Labor Sunday it 
is important for our churches and their 
members to see not only the instances 
of corruption in labor but also to recog- 
nize the essential function and perma- 
nent contribution of organized labor.” 


In a constructive vein, the Message 
calls upon the churches to promote 
among their pecple “an appreciation of 
the legitimate and necessary role of 
organized labor in our free society. .. . 
We urge the need as well for a balanced 
rather than a prejudiced or partial view 
of the problems which responsible union 
leaders and their members confront both 
externally and internally and of how 
they are trying to sclve them.” And it 
points out the need for churches to 
encourage their members who also be- 
long to unions “to participate more 
efiectively and responsibly in the life 
and atfairs of their unions.” 


A Common Confidence 


Different as they are, the three re- 
ligious statements for Labor Day this 
year have a common sclid base of trust 
and cenfidence in the essential soundness 
of the American labor movement and a 
commen recognition that it is imperative 
for labor-management relations to be 
cultivated in an atmosphere of genuine 
freedom, where the responsibility of in- 
dividual leaders on both sides will 
achieve a workable harmony of rela- 
tionships. 

“Free labor unions are important to 
all free peoples in today’s world.’ With 
this judgment of Protestant leadership 
Catholics and Jews can agree. And 
they agree also that responsibility on 
both sides — to each other, to the pub- 
lic, to God — is the fundamental and 
necessary answer to labor-management 
problems. 


ACCORDING TO Eugene Havas, 
writing in The Nation for June 6, 
owners of United States Steel who 
bought ten years ago are today re- 
ceiving 18 per cent on their original 
investment; the figure for Bethlehem 
Steel is 28 per cent. : 
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WHAT'S BEHIND THE ECONOMIC HASSLE 


So much moral judgment is being 
leveled upon management and unions in 
the issue of wages, profits, and prices, 
and so often these judgments ignore 
basic facts that this fool is going to rush 
in where angels fear to tread and at- 
tempt to explain some of the _back- 
ground. 

Part of the trouble comes from a 
thcughtless assumption that if one party 
gets a bigger piece of the pie somebody 
else must get less, or “if wages increase 
then it is obvious that prices must also 
go up or profits must go down.” This 
may be true in some circumstances but 
it is not necessarily true. 


The Pie Is Bigger 

In fact, the history of the American 
economy is that wages increase, prices 
decrease, and profits increase all at the 
same time. How? We keep dividing a 
bigger and bigger pie as productivity 
per man hour steadily increases. 

In a simpler economy, where work 
is basically manual, the productivity 
per man per day will vary with in- 
dividuals but the average would not 
change greatly from generation to 
generation. Here it could be true that 
& wage increase would necessarily mean 
less profits or higher prices. 

Ours is an economy based upon pro- 
duction and many services, by power- 
driven and increasingly automatic ma- 
chines which are inter-related in a highly 
complex social organization in which 
much of man’s contribution is in techni- 
cal and managerial skills. In this in- 
dustrial economy the “real national 
product per person” has increased about 
four times in the past 75 years. This 
means that the pie we are dividing is 
four times as big. There is a larger 
piece for everyone. This is our “higher 
standard of living.” 

The Role of Increased Productivity 

This is possible because the produc- 
tivity of workers steadily increases. Ac- 
cording to the Committee for Economic 
Development we now produce more than 
five times as much in each hour worked 
as our grandfathers did in 1880. This 
does not mean that men work five times 
as hard. Most of the increased pro- 
ductivity is due to labor-saving ma- 
chines (technological progress) and to 
more efficient use of men and machines 
(managerial skills). For some time the 
productivity per worker in private, non- 
agricultural industry has increased at a 
rate of about 2'4 to 3 per cent per 
year. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that in the post-war decade of 
1947-1956 the increase of output per 
employee per man hour, nationally, was 


By Marshal L. Scott 


about 26 per cent. This is “increased 
productivity.” 

Here is an over-simplified illustra- 
tion: if a worker is producing an aver- 
age of 100 units a day (8 hours) and 
is paid $2.00 an hour the labor cost is 
16 cents per unit. If through better 
equipment, more efficient planning, and 
more efficient use of his time his pro- 
duction is stepped up 5% each year he 
will, in the same 8-hour day, be pro- 
ducing 105 units daily the second year, 
110.25 units daily the third year, 115.76 
units daily the fourth year, and 121.55 
units daily the fifth year. If he con- 
tinues to get $2.00 an hour the labor 
cost per unit has been reduced from 16 
cents to 13 cents. 

Who gets the 3 cents? This is what 
all the argument is about. 

Who Should Get The Gain? 

A. According to “classical’’ economics 
the public will get the three cents in 
the form of a price decrease of 3 cents 
per unit, on the theory that competi- 
ticn between producers to out-sell each 
other will absorb the advantages of in- 
creased preductivity. If the system ac- 
tually worked that way everyone would 
benefit in increased purchasing power. 
In fact, however, this theory often does 
not work and has tended to be less 
operative in recent years. 

B. Ancther way of disposing of the 
3 cents would be to give it to the com- 
pany in increased profits. This could be 
in dividends to the owners, or in capital 
improvements (more machines and 
equipment), or in a Combination of these. 

It is fundamental to remember that 
increased productivity will come only 
by harder work by the laborers or by 
more expenditures by the company. And 
no amount of harder labor could begin 
to produce the increase that has come 
from machines and more efficient or- 
ganization. The company can get the 
additional capital for such expenditures 
by: (1) borrewing, for which it must 
pay an interest charge that has to come 
out of the 3 cents, (2) taking in addi- 
tional share-holders, which is possible 
only if there is a high enough profit rate 


Dean Marshal L. Scott of the Pres- 
byterian Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions prepares occasional letters of com- 
mentary addressed to P.I.J.R. alumni. 
The latest such so cogently and suc- 
cinctly analyzes the complex underlying 
background influencing collective bar- 
gaining that we have asked permission 
to reprint it. We are grateful to Dr. 
Scott, who was until recently a member 
of the RLCA executive board, 
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“Remember the old days of wage 
increases and only normal profits, 
when it used to zig zag a little?” 


so that people will buy into the com- 
pany, or (3) using some of the 3 cents 
to previde the additional equipment and 
processes for a continuation of increased 
productivity. 

Companies definitely prefer the third 
way because the capital expenditures 
cut of profits increase the value of the 
stock of each share-holder. This is a 
delayed profit. 

C. There is a third way to dispose 
of the three cents. It could go to the 
worker. Historically, that part of in- 
creased productivity which has gone to 
the American worker has been split. 
According to Fortune Magazine he has 
taken about 60% of his share in higher 
wages and about 40% in_ increased 
leisure — a shorter work-week. The 
average worker in America today —— 
while producing much more — only 
werks two-thirds as long as the worker 
of 75 years ago. Both the higher pay 
and the greater leisure have increased 
his level of living, especially when, in 
some instances, the increased productiv- 
ity has resulted in lower prices in which 
he shares. 

A 3-Way Split? 

D. Or, the three cents could be 
split. If the split was equal, the price 
could be lowered one cent per unit, 
the company could make one cent more 
per unit, and the worker could get a 
penny more per unit. In this case his 
wage-rate could go up 15 cents an hour 
(in the five year period —3 cents an- 
nually) and still the price could be 
lowered and the company make more 
money, It is essential to remember that 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
wage-rate increases do not necessarily 
mean wage-cost increases. In fact, his 
wage-rate could go up 45 cents an hour 
before it would be necessary to raise 
prices with the company making the 
same profits as at the beginning. 

But, if he took the full 45 cents he 
would dry up the source of increased 
productivity — he would have killed 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 
There could be no more wage increases 
that didn’t come out of profits or higher 
prices. 

Historically, increased productivity 
has been split these three ways. How- 
ever, of late the classical theory of the 
price decrease has been least operative. 
There are two reasons which need at- 
tention: 


Why The Consumer Comes In Last 

1. As collective bargaining has _be- 
come’ more common the decisions are 
increasingly made by representatives of 
large power blocs — corporate business 
represented by management and work- 
ers represented by union leaders. Man- 
agement thinks production; union men 
think consumption. They start from 
opposing assumptions and they start 
from conflicting attitudinal patterns. 

Management feels the responsibility 
of maintaining the enterprise and of ex- 
panding it. In America you are either 
going up or you're dead. Management 
knows that increased wages or lower 
prices can only come from _ profits 
plowed-back into expansion. American 
management genuinely believes that the 
present level of profits is too low for 
adequate expansion. For instance, the 
steel cumpanies openly declare that even 
if no wage increase is given steelwork- 
ers this year, in spite of increased pro- 
ductivity, there will be a price increase 
— not because of wages but to increase 
profits. 


Unions approach negotiations from 
three pressures: (1) they believe the 
worker is entitled to a share of the 


increased productivity (although labor 
is making less and less contribution to 
increased output). (2) They believe 
that unless purchasing power expands 
as fast as production expands we will 
collapse the whole system again as hap- 
pended in 1929. Henry Ford, who did 
as much as any individual to increase 
productivity and lower costs by mass 
production, saw that the worker must be 
paid enough more to buy the products 
of industry or mass production would 
fail. Hence his famous $5.00 a day 
pay. (3) The political nature of unions. 
Union leaders must deliver on promises 
of “more” or be voted out. This is an 


inherent cost of free and democratic 
unions. 

Thus, in recent years the pressure for 
increased profits and higher wages has 
ended in negotiations that absorbed all 
of the increased productivity — and 
sometimes more. There has been no con- 
sumer force adequate to match the wage- 
profit forces. Whenever wages or profits 
or both increased faster than productiv- 
ity, prices had to go up. Then, and 
only then, are wage increases or higher 
profits inflationary. 


Wages and Inflation 


2. Wage rates tend to be set by “pace- 
setters.” Some of these, such as steel 
and auto (and in former days, cecal) 
are in industries with higher than aver- 
age increased productivity. In these 
industries the unions could argue with 
considerable justification that their wage 
demands could be absorbed by in- 
creased productivity and were, there- 
fore, non-inflationary. But higher wages 
in any industry are reflected in upward 
trends in all industry and frequently 
have resulted in wage increases that ex- 
ceeded increased productivity for many 
industries and thus became inflationary. 

There is evidence that workers are 
coming to realize that inflation can 
absorb wage increases. Thus far, how- 
ever, they are powerless to do much 
about it. To forego a wage increase 
does not, in itself, guarantee protection 
against inflation, since there are many 
causes of inflation — our military ex- 
penditures being possibly the greatest. 
In the present steel negotiations the 
union can agree to mo wage increase and 
there will still be an inflationary price 
increase. The worker, through collec- 
tive bargaining, can be responsible only 
for one factor — wages. As of now, 
the worker has no method of controlling 
prices or of relating prices to wages. 


Bargaining on Prices? 


In the long-run the worker and the 
entire economy will benefit most when 
more of the fruit of increased produc- 
tivity is expressed through lower prices. 
This was the point that the UAW has 
twice attempted to make in negctiations 
with the auto industry. Thus far man- 
agement refuses to negotiate (and most 
unions have made no attempt to nego- 
tiate) a contract that recognizes and 
deals with the inherent relation of 
wages, prices, and profits as all of these 
come out of increased productivity. 

Against this background I suggest 
(with fear and trembling) : 

1. In a society in which the “produc- 
tive” years (gainfully employed years) 
are less and less of the total life span 
and in which more and more earnings 


PRESIDENT JAMES A. SUFFRIDGE 
of the Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion, right above, as building committee 
co-chairman helps break ground for a 
new sanctuary for the Walker Chapel 
Methodist Church, Arlington, Virginia. 
With him, left to right, are Mr. Malcolm 
P. MacGregor, building committee co- 
chairman; Rev. Wilson Stanley, pastor of 
the church: and Mr. Milton A. Pilcher, 
church lay leader. Mr. Suffridge, a mem- 
ber of the Religion and Labor Council 
of America executive board, is a counsel- 
lor for the Senior High youth group and 
a member of the church’s official board. 


go into welfare funds for the post- 
productive years as well as into health, 
education, and other welfare costs, it 
becomes increasingly important to hold 
the dollar value against inflation. 

2. This means that we must exercise 
a moral conscience concerning huge 
military expenditures, the wasteful and 
costly farm subsidy program, wasteful 
practices in industry, and the price factor 
in labor-management negotiations. 

3. It is important to a healthy econ- 
omy that increased productivity shall be 
enccuraged and that the benefit of this 
sha!] result in a steadily rising wage- 
rate, a continuous expansion of capital 
investment, and an actual price decrease, 
cr at least a steady price level. 

4. I don’t see how this can be ac- 
complished until we get three things: 
(1) self-discipline and a sense of public 
responsibility on the part of all con- 
cerned (which is moral courage), (2) 
social instruments to give a means of 
acting upon moral convictions — and in 
this case I think it must include bar- 
gaining on prices as well as wages in 
labor-management relations, and (3) 
more knowledge and understanding by 
the public as well as the immediately 
concerned parties. 
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- Canadian Rail Employment Declining 


More than 18,000 workers were re- 
moved from the payrolls of Canada’s 
two major railroads in 1958. Reduc- 
tions by the Canadian National were 
11,534, while the Canadian Pacific 
dropped 6,867 employees. 

According to the CNR report, “in- 
creased operating efficiency” resulted in 


‘substantial economics. Rail labor spokes- 


men held that “increased automation”’ 
was a contributing factor, while C.P.R. 
President N. R. Crump placed major 
blame on a decline in business. How- 
ever, C.P.R. net earnings for 1958 
were $36.5 million, higher than in all 
but seven years since 1931. 

anacr eae 


Prison Far Better Than Woods, 
Say Striking Loggers 

Loggers in the Newfoundland strike 
of the International Woodworkers of 
America who have been released from 
three months in jail as a result of strike 
activities reported better living condi- 
tions in prison than in the struck Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company 
woods camps. Said one returning striker, 
“The food and living conditions in 
prison is of a standard we're fighting 
for in A.N.D. Company camps. Prison 
foods and conditions are better by a 
long shot than anything we’ve had in 
Company woods camps.” 

The six-month-old strike has received 
support from many quarters as_ the 
union, now outlawed by Premier Small- 
wood’s legislative action, continues to 
fight not only the company but the pro- 
vincial government’s action. The Cana- 
dian Labor Congress by early June had 
received $416,000 for its support fund, 
much of which was being used to assist 
800 needy families of strikers. Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin of the CLC re- 
ported receiving a letter of strong sup- 
port from the Trades Union Interna- 
tional of Agricultural and Forestry 
Workers in Italy. 

Feelings of the strikers toward the 
company were not improved by an- 
nouncement from London by Lord 
Rothmere, A.N.D. Company head, of a 
half-million dollar gift to Memorial 
University, St. John’s, for what the 
International Woodworker calls “a 
grand new bunkhouse for students,” to 
be named Rothmere Hall. At about the 
same time, board rates to loggers were 
raised by 20 per cent. 


Anti-Labor Legislation 
Legislative proposals are being pushed 
in six of the Provincial legislatures, says 
the CLC, which are distinctly anti- 


labor. The harshest treatment is that 
accorded by the British Columbia legis- 
lation which limits picketing severely, 
and opens the way for employer suits 
against unions for any damage com- 
mitted by individuals. 

Recommendations to the Ontario 
legislature by a Select Committee on 
Labour Relations includes a ban on 
strikes in “essential services,” but does 
not define what these are. It would also 
eliminate union appeals to the courts 
against Labour Relations Board deci- 
sions, as well as requiring 75 per 
cent instead of 50 per cent of the union 
membership for a bargaining unit. 

Other legislation to which labor ob- 
jects as restrictive is under consideration 
in Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and 
Newfoundland. 


Half Canadian Profits to Non-Residents 


More than half the profits of Cana- 
dian industry go to non-residents, mostly 
Americans. So said Dr. John Davis, 
director of research for the British 
Columbia Electric Company, at a recent 
seminar on Canadian-U.S. relations. 

So large is foreign ownership, which 
could rise to two-thirds in the next 
twenty years, that Dr. Davis fears fu- 
ture generations may find it impossible 
to buy back “our national heritage.” 

The last few years, he said, have seen 
“a deep, though intangible, sense of 
disquiet over the social and_ political 
implications” of this development in 
the eyes of Canadians. 


Cook Author of Adult Lessons 


“The Church’s Role in Labor and 
Industry” is the title of a four-lesson 
study unit written by Dr. Clair M. 
Cock, RLCA director, for the Septem- 
ber issue of the Methodist ddult Stu- 
dent. In a total of twenty pages, the 
four portions are entitled “Our Econo- 
my and You,” “Many Are Respon- 
sible,” ‘““The Church’s Role in Indus- 
trial Conflict,” and “Goals and Pros- 
pects.” Included are “thought starter” 
discussion questions and selected daily 
Bible readings. 

In the same issue of the publication, 
which has a circulation of 300,000 in 
adult Methodist Sunday school classes, 
an article by Henry C. Fleisher, former 
AFL-CIO director of publications, dis- 
cusses ‘‘Labor’s Interest in Ethical Prac- 
tices.” 

A copy of the issue may be secured 
from the office of the Religion and 
Labor Council of America for 25c. 


CHURCHMEN FOR 
WAGE EXTENSION 


At a recent meeting of the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches, a_ resolution adopted re- 


affirmed support for “the principle of 


minimum wage legislation,’ which it 


declared “should be extended to all 
workers.” 

‘To emphasize that it means what it 
says, the resolution also authorized 


“representatives of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches to testify at hearings in 
support of the principle of the extension 
of minimum wage legislation to include 
groups not now covered.” 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt _ bill 
wceuld not only extend coverage to an 
additional 7.6 million workers but it 
would raise the minimum wage from 
$1 to $1.25 per hour. While the Na- 
tional Council resolution endorsed the 
extension of coverage, it remained silent 
on the $1.25 provision. However, lead- 
ing churchmen of all faiths have an- 
nounced support individually, including 
Msgr. George G. Higgins of the Na- 
ticnal Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr. of Wash- 
ington Cathedral; and Rabbi Eugene J. 
Lipman of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. Rabbi Lipman 
is a member of the RLCA Board, and 


Dean Sayre is a former member. 


Lucy Mason Book Available 


In our last issue we announced the 
Lucy Randolph Mason Fund, which 
will assist our work with seminaries. 

Seme copies of Miss Mason’s auto- 
bicgraphy, published by Harper’s, T'o 
Win These Rights, have been made 
available to us in the paperback edi- 
tion, priced at $1.25. Any reader who 
would like to have a copy may do so, 
and the payment for the book will be 
added to the Fund. Send for one — you 
will enjoy reading it. 


IN 1940 YOU COULD BUY a share 
of U. S. Steel for $54. Today that 
one share is six and the market value 
is $570 — a 1000 per cent increase. 


The Ol2n Timer 
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“Listening to the ‘Top 40’ 
popular songs makes you 
wonder what the bottom 40 
are like.” 
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A Letfer From India 


Recently one of our members, Rev. 
Ralph R. Keithahn of Kodaikanal, South 
India—currently on leave in the United 
States—sent some issues of Religion and 
Labor to K. J: Abraham of Bangalore. 
We print here the letter which we sub- 
sequently received: from Mr. Abraham 
‘because of its light on India and thé 
perspective in which it puts the work of 
the Religion and Labor Council as it 
increasingly becomes known in other 
parts of the world. 


As a member of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, as its General Secretary 
and later as Treasurer, I am deeply 
interested in working for reconciliation 
wherever tension spots occur. 

In Bangalore we were able to help 
in arriving at a permanent understand- 
ing between the labor and management 
in the Hindustan Aircraft Factory, em- 
ploying about 15,000 men. We have a 
small group consisting of a retired High 
Court Judge, a labor leader, an attorney, 
and myself as convener to watch over 
such (tension) situations. On emer- 
gency we get together and study the 
situation and advise both labor and 
management. 

In this connection I am getting ready 
to make an attempt to edit a book on 
labor-management relationships. Simi- 
larly, I have also made a study of the 
Kerala political situation, where a Com- 
munist government is functioning, and 
submitted a report along with my col- 
league who is a leader of the Sarvodaya 
Movement in India. This report as well 
as our confidential report to the demo- 
cratic parties in the State are being 
carefully studied. 

It was at this juncture that a copy 
of your paper, Religion and Labor 
(February, 1959), was received... I 
have gone through it very carefully and 
found it very useful. Meanwhile 
through the courtesy of my friend I 
have now received two more _ issues 
(which) contain very useful articles for 
my use. I am writing this to request 
you to send me all the remaining issues 
as I am sure they will be valuable for 
my work, 

I am a social worker and live in a 
labor colony. My wife is medical officer 
for the families of labor. I am _ re- 
sponsible for the distribution of milk 
powder and other gifts which come from 
the people of America for free distribu- 
tion to the poor people of India. This 
work brought me into the life of the 
poor class who live in slums. In this 
city we have 96 slums each with a popu- 
lation varying from 700 to 7,000. These 
slums have a total population of 80,000. 
Their lot is most miserable. I am now 
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THE BOOKSTALL 


Earl Browder, MARX and AMERICA. 
Duell, Sloan and Pierce. 146 pp. $3. 
Subtitled “A Study of the Doctrine 

of Impoverishment,”’ the 146 pages of 

this slender volume grow out of lectures 
at Rutgers in November, 1957, and at 

New York’s New School for Social Re- 

search last summer. In parts it is highly 

enlightening, but in such a chapter as 
that on the modern Soviet theory of 

“absolute and relative impoverishment” 

it would seem to be mainly of interest 

for more technical students of Marx. 
Yet I suppose it should be of concern 

to see how this “law” of Russian “neo- 

dogmatists” is a corruption of Marx. 

And it is certainly of value to have Mr. 

Browder — expelled from the Party as 


a “revisionist” in 1945 — _ exposing 
Marx’s failure to escape from the classi- 
cal economists’ greatest fallacy, and 


thereby misunderstanding America’s 
capitalistic future. 

Marx’s great error was to accept the 
doctrine of subsistence wages, although 
Browder finds indications of a second 


“social-wage” theory which lay unpub- 
lished for thirty-three years. By then 
Marxists — of whom Marx himself 
said “I am not a Marxist’”” — had made 
their master’s thought, including its sub- 
sistence wage views, into dogma. 

America, Mr. Browder finds, has 
been the prime laboratory for the dis- 
proof of the “doctrine of impoverish- 
ment.” In America high wages have — 
been the spur to technology which has 
lowered unit costs, so that “high wages 
come to mean cheap labor costs, while 
low wages mean dear labor costs.” In 
low-wage countries, lacking the wage 
stimulus to technology for cost-cutting, 
the feudal pre-capitalist outlook has pre- 
vailed, with the “doctrine of impover- 
ishment” dictating that capitalist gains 
must be at the expense of workers. Since 
that doctrine was the keystone of Marx- 
ist revolutionary theory, as Professor 
Broadus Mitchell says in his introduc- 
tion, “America has nothing to worry 
about so far as Marx’s theory is con- 
cerned.” 


Religious Leaders Meet 


Nearly 500 Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish religious leaders from 22 major 
denominations met on May 11 in Wash- 
ington at the invitation of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, chairman of the President’s 
Ccmmittee on Government Contracts, 
to learn of its program and study ways 
of assistance. 


engaged in getting them interested in 
working for their own welfare. 

Recently representatives of these 
slums have formed a Bangalore Slum 
Welfare Council and they are now 
working for the upliftment of the slum 
dwellers, for their moral, spiritual, ma- 
terial benefit. Each slum has a local 
committee which is responsible for a 
definite programme in the slum. I am 
elected as President of this Council, and 
there are 17 members from the slums 
to assist me in this work. Much has to 
be done. 

I am writing these details to you so 
that you may help me with any ma- 
terial that will be useful for this sort 
of work. As you are aware, India has 
a very large population in villages and 
slums. Only when this problem is solved 
can India claim to be a welfare state. 
India’s number one problem is labor and 
slum dwellers. 

With appreciation for what the Foun- 
dation is doing in the field of labor, 

K. J. Abraham 
Binnypet 
Bangalore 2, India 


On Job Discrimination 
The Committee, established in 1953, 


promotes equal job opportunity in firms 
handling Government contracts, which 
prohibit discrimination. It operates with 
voluntary persuasion and has no legal 
enforcement powers, but may recom- 
mend to the contracting government 
agency against the offender. 


The day-long session included five 
discussion groups as well as addresses, 
including those of Mr. Nixon, Lawrence 
E. Walsh of the Attorney General’s 
ofice, Dr. Martin Luther King, and A. 
Philip Randolph, a board member of 
the RLCA since its founding. Dr. King, 
who received the Social Justice Award 
in 1957, pointed out that job discrimi- 
nation has resulted in annual incomes 
of over $5,000 for only 12 per cent of 
Negro families as compared to 40 per 
cent of white families. 


Reports from the discussion groups 
included recommendation for a national 
advisory committee of church leaders 
to assist the President’s Committee, and 
similar regional, state, and local advisory 
groups. } 

Vice President Nixon emphasized the 
need for moral backing of recent legis- 
lation and court decisions on civil rights. 
“If you will go back to your commu- 
nities and help mobilize the moral con- 
science of the people,” he said, “you 
will help present to the world a picture 
.of a nation and a people who believe 
-in moral values and practice them, as 
well as preach them.” — 


